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[ Military Costume of the Circassians. } 


Tue Adeche, or Circassians, occupy the district which 
lies between 43° 28’ and 45° 25’ N. lat., and 37° 10’ and 
42° 30’ E. long. Their frontiers toward the north and 
east are the Kuban, the land of the Cossacks of the Black 
Sea, the province of Caucasia, Little Abchasia and Great 
Kabarda. ‘Toward the south and south-west they are 
separated from Mingrelia and Abchasia by the loftiest 
chain of the Caucasus, which runs from the Elborus 
toward the Black Sea. The extreme length west and 
east, from the Liman of the Kuban to the mouth of the 
Burzukla, is about 220 miles; and the ‘greatest breadth 
north and south, from the mouth of the Schagdascha to 
ithe Redoubt of Temishbeg, is about 120 miles. The 
form of.the country is that of a triangle, and its contents 
are about 14,870 square miles. 

The Circassian nation is composed of various tribes, 
whose boundaries it is impossible to define accurately, as 
they are not at all regarded by the natives, by whom they 
are frequently altered. ‘Though contests and even wars 
for fertile and well cultivated districts are of common 
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occurrence, no attempts are ever made to dispute moun- 
tainous or unproductive lands with their imhabitants. 
The tribes themselves can hardly be classed into distinct 
people, as they are undergoing a perpetual change from 
the admission of new settlers and prisoners of war, while 
the native inhabitants, from various causes, seek new 
abodes in other districts. 

The district inhabited by the Circassians consists of 
mountain-regions and an elevated plateau. The former, 
which includes the whole southern part, comprises the 
principal chain and the offsets of the Caucasus. The 
whole northern division, which is enclosed on the east by 
a bend of the Kuban, is composed of plains and the last 
declivities of the Caucasus. 

The principal branches of the Caucasus cover the 
greater part of the surface. A very large portion too is 
occupied by thick forests of the palm, cypress, plantain, 
maple, fir, alder, poplar, and other trees, which clothe the 
declivities and mountain-valleys, and the plains and banks 
of the rivers. These forests, from the size and durability 
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of the trees, and their contiguity to the harbours of the 
Black Sea, constitute the chief riches of the country, and 
would yield immense profit under the management of a 
civilized people. 

The principal rivers of Circassia are the Atakum, 
Ubin, Karakuban or Aphibs, Su, Pschaga, Schagdascha, 
Laba, Urup, Great and Little Selentschuk, the Schiache, 
and Suebse ; all these take their rise among the loftiest 
chains of the Caucasus. Their banks are rocky and their 
course is rapid ; as they approach their mouths they in- 
crease in width, the banks become less steep, and their 
course slower. The water of these rivers is in general 
pure and salubrious, but in the mountains it is frequently 
turbid, owing to the quantity of clay, earth, and sand 
which they wash down in the rainy seasons. ; 

The whole of the left bank of the Kuban, from the 
point where it receives the Great Selentschuk to its mouth, 
is bordered by large, fertile, and extremely picturesque 
valleys covered with woods. On descending to the Rus- 
sian side of the river the contrast between the two dis- 
tricts is very striking. The Tschernomorisky bank ap- 
pears savage, overgrown with low brushwood, destitute 
of woods, and very sandy; while the opposite Circassian 
bank rises into view, embellished with its beautiful plains 
and woods, and clothed with luxuriant verdure. 

The district between the mountains consists, for the 
most part, of strata of sand and clay, interspersed with 
strips of stony ground quite unfit for cultivation. The 
northern and eastern parts of the country abound in fruit- 
ful fields, which are composed of pure mould, occa- 
sionally mixed with sand and clay, and watered by nu- 
merous streams and rivers. Here nature amply rewards 
the toil of the labourer ; but unhappily the greater por- 
tion of these fields lie uncultivated, or serve as pastures 
for the numerous herds of cattle kept by the natives. 

The principal Caucasian chain, which forms the south- 
western boundary, and many of its northern offsets, 
contain rich veins of metal. But the natives, notwith- 
standing their desire to possess such metals as are ne- 
eessary for the manufacture of their arms, are unable, 
from their ignorance of science, to work any mines ex- 
cept such as require but little trouble. In this way they 
obtain silver, lead, copper, and iron ; the latter is found 
in a pure state in the form of coarse grains at the foot of 
the Nogokossog mountain, near the sources of the Schag- 
dascha. Some mountain-streams contain salt, but in ver 
small quantities ; saltpetre is obtained from a plant which 
resembles the Chenopodium rubrum ; and near the source 
of the Schiache a variegated marble is found. 

Of the vegetable kingdom, we may mention the peach, 
apricot, apple, pear, and cherry ; and the vine, as well as 
the mulberry, the leaves of which are now used for rear- 
ing the silk-worm, from which silk is manufactured for 
home consumption ; also wheat, rye, barley, pulse, to- 
bacco, and various fruits and vegetables, The laurel 
flourishes along the shores of the Black Sea. 

The animals found here are the wild boar in the 
marshy lands, the stag, wild goat, saiga (Tartarian an- 
telope), and the argali, or wild sheep; the domestic 
animals are oxen of a very fine breed, horses, asses, and 
sheep of a peculiar breed, with broad tails: the moun- 
tain horses are remarkable for their fleetness and beauty. 
The Circassians have fine studs for breeding horses, 
with the management of which they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted. 

Along the whole northern and eastern frontiers of Cir- 
cassia are roads of communication for native carriages 
called arba; the summer season is however the only pe- 
riod when they are open, as the overflowing of the rivers 
renders them inaccessible during the spring and autumn, 
as does the snow in winter. 

The mountains and the vicinity of the sea render the 
climate extremely variable. The districts called Great 


mud Little Kabarda are very temperate and fertile, and 
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are equal to the finest portions of Italy. An early spring 
clothes the hills and plains with luxuriant verdure and 
flowers, and the more shady spots with a blue mantle 
of violets. In April, the cherry, apricot, pear, apple, 
and almond-tree are in fuli blossom, and in May the first 
fruits are ripe. In February the husbandman sows 
wheat, rye, pulse, and rice, which yield an ample crop at 
the beginning of July. The plains, which are sheltered 
from the sea-breezes by ridges of mountains, are sub- 
ject to an intolerable heat. In the defiles, which are 
watered by the mountain-streams, the air is cool even 
in summer, but excessively cold during winter, par- 
ticularly in the valleys, which are screened from the 
west wind. The districts along the sea are liable to 
the unwholesome influence of sea winds and fogs, which 
frequently produce contagious diseases, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Anapa, whence they spread into the 
interior. 

The prevailing religion is the Sunnite Mohammedan ; 
some few are Shiites, and a still smaller number are 
worshippers of the sun, but we meet with frequent traces 
of the previous existence of Christianity and heathenism ; 
the former especially stands out in strongly defined traits, 
notwithstanding the gloomy fanaticism of the Mohamme- 
dan creed, and popular ignorance and prejudice. It is 
singular that the Circassians, upon a close examination, 
observe many Christian festivals in honour of the Re- 
deemer and the Virgin Mary. They have spring fasts 
nearly of the same duration as ours, on the termination 
of which they commemorate the day of the appearance of 
God, when the women are permitted to pray with the 
men. On this occasion all the people assemble; they 
make mutual presents of variegated eggs, and shoot at a 
mark, which is always a coloured egg; the person who 
hits it receives from the owner a similar egg. Customs 
like these prove that the Circassians retain a recollection 
of Lent and Easter; they call Wednesday and Friday 
the great and little fasts, and Sunday God’s day, when 
all work is laid aside. Their veneration for the symbol 
of the cross is also remarkable; whatever the farmer 
leaves exposed in the field is inviolably sacred if he erects 
a cross above it; and notwithstanding the predaceous 
habits of the people, no one ventures to touch property 
placed under this protection. Among families who have 
not wholly embraced Islamism, it is usual to fix a small 
board against the wall, holding a piece of wax and a 
napkin. On festivals they make the wax into a taper, 
to which they set light, and, taking off their caps, kneel 
down before it. These remarks apply more especially 
to the tribes living on the shores of the Black Sea and 
in the plains near the Kuban. 

It is not known at what period or by whom Christianity 
was introduced into the Caucasus; tradition ascribes it 
to some Crusaders who had fled from Palestine. It is 
stated by Major Hany, an engineer in the French service, 
and pochelity the only European who has ever penetrated 
so far, that the a tribe Khevsour, near the Ossetes, 
wear a Maltese cross of red cloth on their dress, and 
that a similar cross is painted on their iron shields. 
Several French names, such as Deviléte, Guitlot, &c., are 
also common among this tribe. According to some 
authorities the apostle St. Andrew first preached Chris- 
tianity among the Circassians, a supposition which is 
supported by the number of St. Andrew’s crosses found 
in the Caucasus. In the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, during the reign of Constantine the Great, a woman 
of the name of Nona, or Nina, propagated Christianity 
in Georgia, and probably also in Circassia. She con- 
verted the people by her miraculous cures, and carried a 
cross which was made of the tendrils of the vine and 
bound together by her own hair. Inthe year 1720, 
during the terror of an invasion from the Turks, this 
cross was sent for security into the mountains, whence it 





came to Moscow, and was afterwards restored to Georgia 
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by the emperor Alexander. In the 13th century a 
woman called Tamara, whom tradition calls a great queen 
of Georgia, built churches among the Ossetes, and pro- 
bably also in some other places in the Caucasus. The 
Genoese too must have contributed to spread Christianity 
on the coast of Circassia. 

Among a nation, however, ignorant of written charac- 
ters, we can hardly look for any general diffusion of 
religion. Since the times of the conquests of Mohammed IT. 
the Turks and Tartars have laboured to spread Mohamme- 
danism among the Circassians, and have converted many 
of the higher classes. In the tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains and deep valleys heathenism prevails, but blended 
with Mohammedan observances. The priests of the 
heathen deities, however, do not form a distinct class in 
Circassia. Their youth is passed amid the din of arms, 
and on the approach of an enemy they take part in the 
combat. They perform their religious rites with the 
head uncovered, and dressed in a burka, or white hair- 
mantle. Standing before a cross they commence their 
ceremonies by sacrificing a goat or a lamb; on great 
occasions they offer a bullock. Previous to the sacrifice 
a priest burns, before one of the tapers which are attached 
to the foot of the cross, some of the hair of the victim, 
taken from the place where it is to receive the fatal 
stroke, and then pours Bouza upon its head. Several 
young persons, generally slaves, stand behind the priest, 
holding in their hands goblets filled with this drink and 
slices of unleavened bread and cheese. The priest then 
sacrifices in turn to each of the different divinities, to 
whom distinct prayers are addressed. After this the 
priest, according to his option, appoints another day for a 
repetition of the ceremonies, commonly the Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday of the ensuing week, never 
on any of the other three days. The priest also pro- 
claims what articles have been lost or found—the latter 
however is not a frequent announcement, as the Circas- 
sians do not like to restore what they have once possessed. 
The flesh of the sacrifice is then eaten, and to this are 
added the provisions brought by the various persons 
present ; the whole is concluded with dances, games, and 
races. The head of the victim is dedicated to the Crea- 
tor, and is suspended to a pole or branch of a tree, near 
the cross; the skin is the perquisite of the priest. 

[To be continued.} 


THAMES WATER. 
[From a Correspondent.) 

In No. 376 of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ under the head of 
“ Domestic Waters,”’ a short sketch of the various Water 
Companies of London was given, and some remarks were 
made on the quality of the Thames water, in reference 
particularly to the complaints of its impurity. We have 
been since supplied with the following information as to 
the efforts made by some of the Com panies to remove the 
cause of such complaints. 

For some years past, and, we believe, before Mr. 
Telford made his report of the supply of pure water that 
may be obtained from the Verulam, or Coln River, the 
Directors of the West Middlesex Water-Works had 
turned their attention to this important subject, and a 
series of experiments was making to ascertain the qua- 
lity of Thames Water drawn from that river at Hammer- 
smith (where their engine-house is situated), after being 
subjected to filtration on a large scale. The result 
proved so satisfactory, and the quality of the water ob- 
tained from this process was so pure, that the Company 
purchased a large tract of land on the Surrey shore, ex- 
tending from the Hammersmith Suspension Bridge a 
considerable distance up the river towards Barnes, where 
they are now constructing, and have nearly completed, 
two capacious reservoirs, which may be compared to 
gigantic filtering machines; and the earth appears to be 
admirably adapted for this purpose, being a fine deep 
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gravel. Into the uppermost of these reservoirs the water 
will be admitted from the Thames, where it will remain 
for a sufficient time to settle and purify ; it will then be 
suffered to flow through a channel into the lower reser- 
voir, where it will again remain until drawn off by the 
engines (through immense cast-iron cylinders laid across 
under the bed of the river) to the basins at Kensington 
and Barrow Hill. It is probable that the water so sup- 
plied will be of the finest and most healthful quality for 
all culinary and domestic purposes, and equal to what 
could have been obtained from the Coln River or any 
other source. 

The Grand Junction Water Company are also laying 
down, at a vast expense, new 30-inch iron mains from 
their station at Paddington along the Uxbridge, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and Great Western Roads, a distance of 
six or seven miles, to the east end of Brentford opposite 
to Kew, where they are now erecting engine-houses, &c., 
to draw a supply of water from the Thames at that place. 
Whether it is a part of their plan to adopt similar means 
for its purification to those employed by the West Mid- 
dlesex Company, or any other method, we are not aware ; 
but should suppose something of the kind is intended, 
otherwise they would have extended their mains above 
the town of Brentford, which contains several large dis- 
tilleries, gas and soap-works, &c. 





Primitive Mode of Advertising.—There is a very simple 
and very ancient way of assembling the people in Norway 
for public business. A budstick, or message-stick, of the 
size and shape of our constable’s baton, is painted and 
stamped with the royal arms, and made hollow, with a head 
to screw on upon one end, and an iron spike on the other. 
The official notice to meet, the time, place, and object, are 
written on a piece of paper, which is rolled up and placed 
in the hollow. This is delivered from the public office or 
court-house of the district to the nearest householder, who 
is bound by law to carry it within a certain time to his 
nearest neighbour, who must transmit it to the next, and 
soon. In case of two houses equally distant, it must be 
previously determined by the foged at which he shall de- 
liver it. If the owner is not at home, he is to stick it “in 
the house-father’s great chair, by the fire-side ;’ and if the 
door be locked, must fasten it to the outside. Each is 
bound to prove, if required, at what hour he received, de- 
livered, or stuck it. He who, by his neglect, has prevented 
others from receiving the notice in time to attend the 
meeting, pays a fine for each person so absent. There are 
fixed stations at which the “ budstick” rests for the night, 
and it cannot be carried after sunset or before sunrise. 
The householder to whom it comes last takes it back to the 
office. In a country so extensive, with its population scat- 
tered in valleys, divided by uninhabited “ Fjelde,” and with 
few paths of communication, this primitive sort of gazette 
is the most expeditious mode of publication. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, the stick, burnt at one end, and 
with blood on the other, was a similar device for assembling 
a clan in arms.—Laing’s Norway. 

Population and Food.—Other circumstances being the 
same, it may be affirmed that countries are populous 
according to the quantity of human food which they pro- 
duce or can acquire; and happy, according to the liberality 
with which this food is divided, or the quantity which a 
day’s labour will purchase. Corn countries are more 
populous than pasture countries, and rice countries more 
populous than corn countries. But their happiness does 
not depend either upon their being thinly or fully inha- 
bited, upon their poverty or their riches, their youth or 
their age; but on the proportion which the population and 
food bear to each other. This proportion is generally the 
most favourable in new colonies, where the knowledge and 
industry of an old state operate on the fertile unappro- 
propriated land of a new one. In other cases the youth 
or the age of astate is not, in this respect, of great im- 
portance. It is probable that the food of Great Britain is 
divided in more liberal shares to her inhabitants at the 
present period than it was two thousand, three thousand, 
or four thousand years ago. And it has appeared that the 


poor and thinly inhabited tracts of the Scotch Highlands 
are more distressed by a redundant population than the 
most populous parts ef Europe.—Rev. T. R. Malthus. 
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THE WILD BOAR. 








[The Wild Boar. ] 


Tue common wild boar, which is considered to be the 
root of the domestic hog in all its varieties, is found ge- 
nerally in the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and the 
northern parts of Africa. But the wild boar of southern 
and central Africa, commonly called the engallo, differs 
from the common wild boar in several important respects. 
“The engallo is, perhaps, the most hideous of all mam- 
mals in appearance. It resembles the elephant in the 
form and structure of its molar teeth. Of these there 
are never more than two in each jaw; they are not re- 
newed, as in ordinary quadrupeds, by the new one grow- 
ing under the old, and gradually pushing it out of the 
socket ; but the young tooth is formed in this case be- 
hind the old one, and gradually advances forward and 
assumes its situation, as the latter is worn down by con- 
stant use.” 

We are not acquainted with all the varieties of the 
African boar, naturalists being in doubt as to the identity 
of one or two species. The masked boar of the Cape is 
thus described in Smith’s Cuvier :— 

“The masked boar is a native of the Cape, nearly the 
size of the European boar, and has all its proportions. 
The only distinction is in the fleshy protuberances. From 
the head to the eyes it is of the usual figure, but from 
under the eyes commences this protuberance, which gra- 
dually diminishes towards the snout. Thus there ap- 
pear to be two heads, the half of the one being as it were 
inclosed in the other. The peculiar characters of the 
skull correspond with this facial mask.” 

There is a specimen in the South African Museum, 
which is thus described :— 

“ Phascocherus Africanus —The Viacke Vark of the 
Cape colonists. When disturbed in its retreats, and 





more especially when hunted, it is a very dangerous 
animal ; for though it will not turn out of its way to give 
chase, it will, if brought to bay, or directly encountered 
during its flight, use its formidable tusks with great 
ferocity ; and it has been known to cut with one stroke 
completely through the fleshy part of a man’s thigh. 

“Tn the frontier districts of the colony, where some few 
are still to be found, they rarely venture to seek their 
food during the day ; but in the countries inhabited by 
natives, who are destitute of the efficient arms of the 
colonists, they are at all times to be met, though their 
favourite feeding times are early in the morning and late 
in the evening, or even during the night, especially in 
moon-light. 

“The flesh of the Wild Pig is used as food by the 
colonists, the Hottentots, and the Bechuanas ; but not by 
the Coast Caflres, who are much more particular as to 
what they eat than any of the other natives of South 
Africa, and regard as an inferior class all persons who 
consume as food the articles they reject. 

“ The name of hog or pig has been sometimes given 
to animals which differ essentially. Thus the Europeans 
have called the cavey the water-hog. The animal im- 
properly called a Guinea-pig among our:elves, and cochon 
d’Inde by our neighbours, is known to be one of the 
glires, or rodentia. The Tatous are called hogs in armour 
by the Spaniards. The Dutch of the Cape call the por- 
cupine the iron-hog. The porpoise has been called the 
sca-hog, and the same name has been given by Molina 
to a species of the Phoca.” The genus Sus may be 
considered as including, after the animal commonly 
known as the hog or swine, the African hog, the baby- 
roussa, and the peccary. 
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HOMER. 
(Continued from No, 386.} 

A notion which had been started before, but only to 
be laughed at, was revived in the last half of the last cen- 
tury, that no such person as Homer ever had existed, 
and that the Iliad and Odyssey were a collection of na- 
tional legendary tales, versified and preserved by a suc- 
cession of rhapsodists, and finally moulded into the form 
in which we now have them by Solon or Pisistratus, 
near 600 years before Christ. Wolf and Heyne, two 
celebrated German critics and scholars, have displayed 
great learning and ingenuity in support of this opinion, 
which, startling as it seems, and adverse to those feelings 
of almost superstitious veneration which in all ages men 
have been taught to entertain towards Homer, as a genius 
not only above his own, but above all subsequent ages, 
excelling no less in the refinements of poetical art than in 
force of language and power of imagination, has yet of 
late years obtained extensive acceptation among those 
best qualified to form a judgment on so shadowy a sub- 
ject. It is argued— 

1. That nothing is more improbable than that in a 
rude age, without models, the genius of one man should 
have produced works which by the confession of all have 
never been equalled ; which by critics, partial, perhaps, 
have been regarded as m ieces no less of art than 
of genius ; and which have been the type from which all 
later epic poems have been framed, and from study of 
which the rules of epic poetry have been extracted. 

2. That since we do not hear of laws or public records 
being committed to writing until long after the composi- 
tion of these poems, and since the first method of writing 
was the laborious and cumbersome process of engraving 
on wood, stone, or metal, it is impossible to suppose that 
Homer had the means of writing down 15,000, nay 
30,000 verses. Nor is it less impossible to suppose that 
the most piercing genius and accurate memory could 
conceive, adhere to, and fill up in all its richness of de- 
tail and uniformity of design, so vast a whole as that of 
the Tliad and Odyssey, without possessing the power of 
noting down his thoughts as they occurred, and referring 
from time to time to what had gone before. 

3. Having established on such grounds as these the 
improbability that the Iliad and Odyssey were the com- 
position of one man in a rude state of society, they argue 
that a thing so improbable requires the strongest evidence 
in its support. Nothing however can be more shadowy 
and uncertain than the evidence even as to the very ex- 
istence of Homer; his birth, his country, his age, being 
all matters of controversy ; his personal history absolutely 
unknown. He is truly the “ shadow of a name,” known 
in his poems, and in them only. Nay the evidence, as 
far as it goes, is rather against the supposition that these 
poems were the work of one man. At the earliest times 
when we have any account of them, we find them not as 
a whole, sor in their present arrangement, but in de- 
tached pieces, suited for unconnected recitation; and 
the arrangement of these pieces into their present form is 
distinctly referred to a comparatively later date, and to a 
person altogether different from the presumed author. 
Homer himself (if there was a Homer) must have drawn 
upon the stores of earlier bards for the adventures of his 
heroes ; for it is supposed by none that he invented the 
history of the Trojan war, or that he was contemporary 
with those who were engaged it. It is therefore most 
natural to suppose that the rhapsodists, or bards, who 
are referred to in the Homeric poems, and whom we 
know to have been the preservers, were also in early times 
the authors of these poems, which passing continually 
through the minds of persons engaged upon the same 
subjects and imbued with the same spirit, assumed gra- 
dually a more polished appearance and a more connected 
form ; until at last some superior mind, Solon or Pisis- 
tratus, completed the arrangement, and gave us the Iliad 
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and Odyssey such as they now exist. This theory is 
scarcely consistent with that unity of design and perfec- 
tion of art which Aristotle and other critics attribute to 
the poems in question ; but then that unity of design is 
equally destroyed by the concurrent judgment of modern 
critics, that many portions of what Aristotle conceived to 
be the genuine works of Homer are really interpolations 
of a later age. It is not our province here to enter into 
so abstruse a subject ; but we may point out passages 
which have been suspected, some by one critic, some b 

another :—in the Iliad, the fifth and the last six books, the 
night expedition of Ulysses and Diomed, the combat of 
Hector and Ajax, the description of the shield of Achilles ; 
in the Odyssey, the last book, and part of the last but one, 
and the summoning of the shades of the dead by Ulysses. 

Those who wish to inquire into this subject will find 
it most fully treated in the notes and essays contained in 
Wolf’s and Heyne’s editions of Homer. The English 
reader may find a summary of the arguments on each 
side in the ‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ historical divi- 
sion, vol. i. It is however only with those who have 
been trained to doubt by long research in those early 
periods of history where all is doubtful, that such an 
hypothesis as Wolf’s is likely to find favour. The beauty 
of the poem is indeed unaffected by the consideration of 
who wrote it. But we cannot transfer our attachment 
and reverence for the one great bard, all powerful and 
venerable in his infirmity and misfortune, to a joint-stock 
company ; and the loss of the individual Homer from 
among the master-spirits of the human race is like losing 
one of the brightest stars out of our firmament. 

A later German writer, Miiller, has returned nearly 
to the ancient faith on this subject. He considers it as 
certain, that before the age of Homer and Hesiod poetry 
had been cultivated and a national mythology established ; 
that the names, attributes, and actions of gods and heroes 
were settled and received as articles of popular belief ; 
and that the form and measure of the epic poem were 
already fixed, when Homer gave to epic poetry its first 
great impulse. Before that time, in general only single 
actions and adventures were celebrated in short lays ; as 
for example, the ballad of Chevy Chace is one of many 
traditions which might have been worked up into a poem 
on the enmity between the houses of Douglas and Percy. 
But the heroic mythology of the Greeks had prepared 
the way for their poets by grouping the deeds of the 
principal heroes into large masses, so that they had a na- 
tural connexion with each other, and a known place in 
reference to some well known history. As for example, 
the whole story of the Trojan war being universally fa- 
miliar, the poet or rhapsodist might start at once upon 
any single adventure, such as the combat of Hector and 
Ajax, or the night expedition of Ulysses and Diomed, 
without preface to say who the actors were, or how they 
came to be so employed. “ Thus doubtless for a long 
time the bards were satisfied with illustrating single points 
of the heroic mythology with brief epic lays. It was also 
possible, if it was desired, to form from them longer series 
of adventures of the same hero; but they always re- 
mained a collection of independent poems on the same 
subject, and never attained to that unity of character and 
composition which constitutes one poem. It was an en- 
tirely new phenomenon, which could not fail to make 
the greatest impression, when a poet selected a subject of 
the heroic tradition, which (besides its connexion with the 
other parts of the same legendary cycle) had in itself the 
means of awakening a lively interest, and of satisfying 
the mind; and at the same time admitted of such a de- 
velopment that the principal personages could be repre 
sented as acting each with a peculiar and individual cha- 
racter, without obscuring the chief hero and the main 
action of the poem.” 

We must refer to the work just quoted (‘ History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece,’ ch. v., published in the 
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Library of Useful Knowledge, No. 209, for a view of the 
degree of art with which the poet has elaborated and 
adhered to his great and novel design ; and conclude this 
part of the subject with Miiller’s view of the difficulties 
which have been raised, as to the impossibility of com- 
posing such poems except through the medium of writing. 
“ These difficulties arise much more from our ignorance 
of the period, and our incapability of conceiving a crea- 
tion of the mind without those appliances of which the 
use has become to us a second nature, than in the general 
laws of the human intellect. Who can determine how 
many thousand verses a person, thoroughly impregnated 
with his subject, and absorbed in the contemplation of it, 
might produce in a year, and confide to the faithful 
memory of disciples devoted to their master and his art ? 
But it is at least certain, that it would be unintelligible 
how these great epics were composed, unless there had 
been occasions on which they actually appeared in their 
integrity, and could charm an attentive hearer with the 
full force and effect of a complete poem. Without a 
connected and continuous recitation they were not finished 
works; they were mere disjointed fragments, which 
might by possibility form a whole. But where were 
there meals or festivals long enough for such recitations ? 
What attention, it has been asked, could be sufficiently 
sustained in order to follow so many thousand verses? 
If, however, the Athenians could at one festival hear in 
succession about nine tragedies, three satiric dramas, and 
as many comedies, without ever thinking that it might 

be better to distribute this enjoyment over the whole 

year, why should not the Greeks of earlier times have been 

able to listen to the Iliad and Odyssey, and, perhaps 

other poems, at the same festival? Let us beware of 
measuring, by our loose and desultory reading, the in- 

tension of mind with which a people enthusiastically de- 

voted to such enjoyments hung with delight on the 

flowing strains of the minstrel. In short, there was a 

time (and the Iliad and Odyssey are the records of it) 

when the Greek people, not indeed at meals, but at fes- 

tivals, and under the patronage of their hereditary princes, 

heard and enjoyed these and other less excellent poems, 

as they were intended to be heard and enjoyed, viz. as 

complete wholes. Whether they were at this early pe- 

riod ever recited for a prize, and in competition with 

others, is doubtful, though there is nothing improbable 

in the supposition. But when the conflux of rhapsodists 

to the contests became perpetually greater ; when, at the 

same time, more weight was laid on the art of the reciter 

than on the beauty of the well known poem which he 

recited ; and when lastly, in addition to the rhapsodizing, 

a number of other musical and poetical performances 

claimed a place, then the rhapsodists were permitted to 

repeat separate parts of poems, in which they hoped to 

excel ; and the Iliad and Odyssey (as they had not yet 

been reduced to writing) existed for a time only as scat- 

tered and unconnected fragments. And we are still in- 

debted to the regulator of the contest of rhapsodists at 

the Panathenzea (whether it were Solon or Pisistratus) for 

having compelled the rhapsodists to follow one another, 

according to the order of the poem, and for having thus 
restored these great works, which were falling into frag- 

ments, to their pristine integrity.” 

It may assist the reader in conceiving how, in the 
furnace of one powerful mind, the unconnected tales of 
earlier times may have been refined and moulded into 
symmetry, if we again take an example from that part 
of our own island in which poetry, of old time, seems to 
have struck the deepest root in the hearts of the people,— 
the border counties of England and Scotland. The bor- 
der ballads, rude, and inferior in the degree, are yet, we 
may conjecture, similar in the character of their excel- 
lence to the poetic legends out of which the [liad and 
the Odyssey were composed. In either case it was of 
the heart that the mouth spake: what the poet felt, that 
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he said, passing over nothing, that was in place and na- 
tural, because it was below the dignity of poetry ; for in 
those days conventional dignities were not invented. 
There is the same natural simplicity of language, as well 
as incident, the same recurrence of indifferent passages, 
designed either as connecting links to refresh the memory 
of the hearers, or to give the reciter an opportunity of 
collecting his thoughts on what was to come, while he 
ran mechanically over a familar passage. We do not 
mean to equal the chroniclers of the petty chiefs of 
a wild country with the rhapsodists who sung to princes 
and nations the wars of heroes—or to place Walter Scott 
(though honoured and beloved) on a level with Homer. 
Yet in the growth of his genius we fancy that an illus- 
tration of the way in which Miiller supposes the Iliad 
to have been formed may be traced. No one ever sup- 
posed Scott the inventor of the stories which he has am- 
piified and beautified so zealously. Imbued from in- 
fancy with the ballad legends of his border home, the 
materials of his poetry were all prepared ; not got up for 
the occasion, like the antiquarian researches of most mo- 
dern novelists, but part and parcel of the man, wrought, 
with the feelings and prejudices which belonged to 
them, into his very nature. The characters and events 
of his first poem are historical in the same sense as 
those of Homer—derived from the history of oral tra- 
dition. The feud between the houses of Buccleugh and 
Cranstoun, arising from the strife “ of that unhallowed 
morn, when first the Scott and Carr were foes,” which is 
the foundation of the poem; the untimely death of the 
bold Buccleugh ; “ belted Will Howard ;” the brave old 
knight of Harden, who 


in still spurned at rest, 
And still his brows the helmet pressed, 
Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as Dinlay’s spotless snow” — 


with his five stately sons; the Flower of Yarrow; the 
“ stout moss-trooping Scot, William of Deloraine, good 
at need,” an epithet thoroughly Homeric ; Wat Tinlinn, 
the borderer, whose appearance is the signal of blows and 
blood, and who laments so touchingly the interruption 
of his long established peaceful security— 


« They crossed the Liddel at curfew-hour, 
And burned my little lonely tower; 
The fiend confound their souls therefor: 
It hath not been burned this yearland more.” 


The supernatural machinery, the wizard Michacl Scot, 
the elfin page,—all these were separately recorded in the 
ballads upon which the poet’s youth was fed, but woven 
into a harmonious whole by his single skill. In one im- 
portant respect the comparison fails. Scott wrote fora 
public estranged in sympathies and mamners, and igno- 
rant of the men and incidents of whom he wrote; and 
therefore though the spirit of those “ riding days” was 
strong in him, he wrote with constraint and wants the 
perfect simplicity and truthfulness which we admire in 
the ballads and in Homer. Had he lived two hundred 
years sooner, and bent himself to mould the songs and 
traditions of his native land into a great poem, while the 
audience which he addressed were familiar with the sub- 
ject and manners to be described, and possessed with 
the same feelings and affections as the poet, the result, 
we imagine, might have been something more truly 
Homeric than anything the world has seen since the days 
of the rhapsodists. 

In farther illustration of the subject, we may refer to 
the Poem of the Cid—an antient Spanish romance, com- 
posed apparently while the actions of that celebrated 
warrior were still fresh in the memory of his country- 
men; and full of the piain-spoken raciness of the old 
time. The knights abuse each other as heartily as Aga- 





memnon and Achilles :— _ 
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« Fernando, you have lied, you have lied in every word: 
You have been honoured by the Cid, and favoured and preferred. 
1 knew of all your tricks, and can tell them to your face. 
Do you remember, in Valentia, the skirmish, and the chase ? 
You asked leave of the Cid to make the first attack: 
You went to meet a Moor, but you soon came running back. 
I met the Moor and killed him, or he would have killed you ; 
I gave you up his arms, and all that was my due, 
Up to this very hour I never said a word; 
You praised yourself before the Cid, and I stood by and heard 
How you had killed the Moor, and done a valiant act; 
And they believed you all, but they never knew the fact. 
You are tall enough and handsome, but cowardly and weak; 
Thou tongue without a hand, how can you dare to speak ?” 


These verses, rough and irregular, are a close imita- 
tion of the original in metre, as in spirit. With our 
English translators of epic poems, the heroic measure, as 
it is called, the ten-syllable couplet, always has been the 
favourite. It has been urged “ that the genius of the 
English language is far more favourable to the eight- 
syllable, or ballad measure, and that the best poets have 
not always been able to protract it into the ten-syllable 
verse, without the use of epithets which are, to say the 
least, unnecessary,” and the instance selected in support 
of this position,—the first six lines of Pope’s Iliad,—is 
at least a happy one. They run thus :— 

« Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direfud spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heaven/y Goddess, sing ; 
That wrath, which sent to Pluto’s g/oomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs, in battle slain, 
Whose limbs, unburied on the fata/ shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore,” 


Here every word in Italics, except “ mighty,” is a mere 
interpolation ; the following is a literal version of the 
Greek :—“ Sing, Goddess, the wrath of Achilles, son-of- 
Peleus, Destructive, which on the Greeks placed ten 
thousand sorrows, And many mighty souls of heroes 
sent before their time to the world below, But made 
themselves the prey of dogs And of all birds.” And it 
will be observed, that by leaving out these superfluous 
epithets the passage runs into fluent eight-syllable verse. 
It may perhaps not unreasonably be hoped, that some one 
thoroughly versed in the ballad poetry of our own and 
other nations may hereafter execute a translation of 
Homer more true to the spirit of the original than any 
that has yet appeared. Meanwhile our language abounds 
in translations, most of them possessed of merit, none 
quite satisfactory. Chapman comes earliest, in a fourteen- 
syllable verse—the common eights and sixes of our 
psalms and ballads run into one. He has caught much 
of the fire, but lacks the harmony and beauty of the 
original. Ogilby is greatly inferior. Old Hobbes, the phi- 
losopher of Malmesbury, has contrived, in ten-syllable 
verse, to turn Homer into prose more effectually than could 
have been imagined. Dryden, as usual, is nervous, and 
often happy, but wants fidelity and a perception of the spirit 
of his author. Pope has produced an ornate and elegant 
poem, happy in many passages, but too elaborate, diffuse, 
unfaithful, and as unlike the original, in tone and spirit, 
as a play of Racine is unlike a play of Sophocles. Cow- 
per’s translation, in blank-verse, is simple, faithful, scholar- 
like, often admirable; but his blank-verse has not the 
sounding march of Homer’s hexameters, and, as a whole, 
it reads but dully. The latest version, Sotheby’s, unites 
faithfulness, spirit, and elegance, in a higher degree, we 
think, than any other which has been yet produced. 

One class of doubters, who have not denied the personal 
existence of Homer, hold the Iliad and Odyssey to be 
the works of different authors. This theory has never 
met with much favour, and we shall not go into the 
arguments on which it rests. On the other hand, several 
things have been ascribed to Homer which modern 
critics agree in rejecting. These are, the Hymns to 
several deities, a collection of epigrams, and the Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, a mock-heroic poem. The Hymns 
appear to haye been later than the Iliad and Odyssey, 





and of various dates. Miiller supposes them to have 
served, the shorter as introductions to the recitations of 
the rhapsodists ; the longer as preludes to those contests 
of rhapsodists for a prize, which were held on solemn 
occasions as the public games. The Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice is probably of much later date. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR SILK. 


Tue high price of silk, consequent on the trouble and ex- 
pense of rearing the silk-worm, has induced scientific 
persons in Europe to turn their attention to the produc- 
tion of some other substance which might possess the 
same qualities and be procurable at a cheaper rate. The 
silk of the spider, not the cobweb, but the silky thread 
which the female spins round her eggs, was tried in 
France in the last century; a very fair silk was pro- 
duced, of which specimens are shown in some collections 
of curiosities in this country : but the feeding and keep- 
ing spiders was found to be a task of great difficulty ; the 
quarrelsome disposition of the insects was easily roused, 
par were constantly fighting, and numbers were killed 
daily. This caused the experiment to ve abandoned. 

The Pinna maritima, a shell-fish found in the Medi- 
terranean, also produces a thread, of which a very strong 
and beautiful silk maybe made. A manufacture of this 
material existed some years since at Palermo, at which 
caps, gloves, and stockings were made; but the produce 
is much dearer than the silk of the common mulberry- 
worm, and it is not probable that it can ever be found 
in sufficient quantities to be anything more than an ob- 
ject of curiosity. 

In the Austrian dominions, the Saturnia Pyri, a moth 
found in Tyrol, Switzerland, and Styria, has been found 
to produce a silky material ; but it is weak, and great 
difficulty is experienced in rearing the caterpillar, which 
dies if it is not constantly attended. 

The warm climate and prodigious variety of insects of 
the southern parts of Asia has recently induced Eu- 
ropeans to examine such parts of that quarter of the 
world as are open to them, with a view to finding other 
caterpillars which produce silk as well as the common 
silk-worm, and perhaps also some kinds which may be 
able to feed themselves and spin their webs in a wild 
state, without demanding the plantation of mulberry- 
trees, and the unremitting attendance which that inseet 
requires. It has been long known that several species 
of wild silk-worms exist in India, and millions of cocoons 
are annually collected in the jungles of that country and 
brought to the silk factories of Calcutta: it is said that 
these insects cannot be domesticated because the moths 
take flight as soon as they are produced ; but the expe- 
riment has been tried, on a small scale, of keeping them 
under a mosquito curtain, and found to answer ; it would 
seem, however, that in a country where they are produced 
and maintained spontaneously in great abundance, there 
would be little advantage in domesticating them, unless 
the produce were greatly improved by cultivation, which 
the exneriment does not state. The only attention now 
required is to gather the cocoons when formed ; in addi- 
tion to which, in some parts of India, the natives remove 
the young worms from the jungles, and transfer them to 
trees which grow near their own dwellings, where they 
may be defended from the dangers to which they are 
liable, and where the cocoons can be more easily col- 
lected. 

The province of Assam, on the banks of the Brahma- 
putra, which until the termination of the Burmese war 
was nearly closed against Europeans, is now an English 
dependency : its resources have een investigated, and, 
among a variety of hitherto unknown productions, nearly 
a dozen species of silk-worms have been found there, 
some of which have been long cultivated by the Assamese, 
and Jarge quantities of the produce exported to the neigh- 
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bouring countries. One of these is the muga-worm, 
which feeds on a variety of trees, and is never reared in 
the house. We may begin our account of the muga from 
the hatching of the eggs, which are deposited by the fe- 
males on wisps of dry grass. These wisps the natives 
expose to the sun for about ten days, when a few worms 
begin to show themselves. They are then hung up in a 
tree which has been selected for the purpose, and as the 
young worms hatch successively, they find their way one 
after another to the leaves of the tree. To prevent them 
from coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves are tied 
round the trunk of the tree, on the smooth surface of 
which they are unable to crawl ; if any worms fall off, 
they are carefully picked up and replaced on the tree, 
round which the ground is cleared of jungle that they 
may be more readily seen if they fall. When once placed 
upon the tree, the worms feed themselves, and so far they 
cause much less trouble than the mulberry-worms, which 
must have the leaves brought to them ; but they must not 
by any means be left to themselves, as they are subject 
to the assaults of many enemies. The first against which 
it is important to protect them is the ant, which must be 
destroyed before the worm ‘is placed upon the tree. To 
effect this the trunk is rubbed with molasses, and hung 
with fish and dead toads and frogs; and the ants, who 
are collected by the smell, are burned by fire ; this pro- 
cess is repeated until not an ant is left near the tree. 
The worms, when they grow larger, are tempting morsels 
for many birds, which lie in wait upon the neighbouring 
trees, and never fail to pick off a few when not closely 
watched. Their nocturnal enemies are rats, bats, and 
owls, whose ravages can never be entirely prevented. 

The worm thrives best and produces the finest silk in 
dry weather; but it is not seriously injured by rain un- 
less very heavy, as it invariably conceals itself under the 
leaves on the approach of a shower. It soon destroys all 
the leaves of one tree, and is theu removed to another, by 
means of bamboo dishes fastened to the ends of long 
poles, which are raised among the branches ; it crawls 
upon these dishes, which are then placed against a fresh 
tree, to the leaves of which the hungry worm soon finds 
its way. During thirty days the muga-worm remains 
upon the tree; it has four moultings like the ordinary 
silk-worm, but requires no particular attention on that 
account. At length when ready to spin it begins to de- 
scend the tree, but is stopped by the circle of plantain 
leaves. Here it is gathered in baskets, brought -into the 
house, and placed beneath bundles of dried leaves sus- 
pended from the roof: in these bundles they spin their 
cocoons, which are generally stuck two or three together, 

The process is after this not very different from that 
employed with the common silk-worm. The cocoons, 
with the exception of such as are selected for the next 
brood, are exposed to the action of heat, to destroy the 
ehrysalis, they are then boiled for an hour in a weak 
solution of potash, and wound off ; net reeled in one con- 
tinuous thread like common silk, but spun like cotton or 
worsted. This of course produces a thicker and harsher 
thread, but it has not been practicable to follow a better 
method ; though it is likely that further experiments and 
greater skill may be found to overcome the difficulty. 
The separation of the worms before spinning would pro- 
bably keep the cocoons more perfect, and consequently 
easier to wind off. It would also be necessary to prevent 
piercing the cocoons; a practice resorted to by the hill 
tribes for the purpose of getting at the chrysalis, which 
they consider a great dainty: this of course destroys the 
continuity of the thread. 

The muga isa good deal larger than the mulberry 
worm. It measures, when full grown, nearly four inches 
in length, and is then transparent, of a bright yellow 
colour, with small red and brown spots; it makes a 
cocoon about two inches long, and of proportionate thick- 
ness. It feeds on a variety of trees, most of which spring 
up spontaneously in spots cleared for the cultivation of 
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rice or cotton, and the colour and quality of the produce 
vary according to the species of tree on which the worm 
is fed. These trees are usually transplanted to the neigh- 
bourhood of the dwellings of the peasantry, to whose com- 
fort the manufacture of muga-silk largely contributes ; as 
it affords a profitable occupation to the youngest and 
weakest of the family, whose services would be unavail- 
able for any other object: in fact, except at hatching and 
spinning-time, these worms require little more than close 
watching to prevent the intrusion of enemies; and this 
can be done by children, or very old persons, or by those 
who are employed in spinning, weaving, or basket mak- 
ing, the ordinary occupations of the peasantry of Assam. 

The total duration of a breed of worms is about seventy 
days, and it is repeated five times in the year. An acre 
of land produces about fifty thousand cocoons per annum, 
making twenty-five pounds of silk, which is worth from 
6/. to 7/. of our money. It is estimated that 50,000 lbs. 
are annually made in Assam, of which somewhat less 
than a half is exported. It sells from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per 
lb., and is woven into cloth for scarfs, turbans, sashes, 
and similar articles. 

Another valuable and important silk-worm is the eria, 
or arindy worm. ‘This is reared entirely in the houses 


of the peasantry, and is fed chiefly on the palma Christi, . 


or castor-oil plant, which requires little culture. Al- 
though the eria-worm is reared wholly under cover, it 
does net demand so much attention as the mulberry-worm ; 
though there is no very imporant difference in their ma- 
nagement. When they spin, they are put into baskets 
filled with dry leaves, in which they make their cocoons, 
like the muga-worms, in. bunches, of two or three to- 
gether. The worms before they spin are either white or 
green, and it is remarkable that the white ones invaria- 
bly spin red silk, and the green ones white. They are 
not reeled, but spun like the muga cocoons. ; 

It is conjectured that more than 80,000 pounds of eria 
silk are made annually in Assam, and nearly all this 
large quantity is consumed in the country : it is the con- 
stant dress of the poorer classes, and, in the cold season, 
of the richer also. The stuffs made from it are at first 
coarse and stiff, but repeated washings cause them to 
become silky, soft, and glossy. 

The cultivation of this worm appears to be worth more 
attention than ,has hitherto been given to it; it grows 
rapidly, and twelve broods have been perfected in one 
year. It is reared in almost every house in Assam, and 
may be increased to any exteut. The silk, though 
coarse, is warm and durable, and may be bought in the 
cocoon at little more than a shilling a pound. One 
account of it says, “ It gives a cloth of seemingly loose 
coarse texture, but of incredible durability; the life of 
one person being seldom sufficient to wear out a garment 
made of it, so that the same piece descends from mother 
to daughter.” A small sample sent to England was 
judged by some manufacturers to be an excellent article 
for making shawls like those of Cashmere. In addition 
to the silk, the castor-oil which is produced from the 

ima Christi might also be takev into the account, as 
fttle or no injury results to the plant from stripping it of 
leaves to feed the worms. 

The other recently discovered, silk-worms are of less 
importance at present, though some of them are likely to 
be useful eventually. One sort, the deo-muga, produces 
a beautiful thread of great lustre, and though now con- 
fined to Assam, feeds upon the pipala tree (ficus reli- 
giosa) which grows abundantly all over India. Another 
sort is of very large size, the moths measuring ten inches 
from wing to wing. Of several others the distinguishing 
characteristics are as yet scarcely known; but as the 
attention of Europeans in India has been called to this 
subject, it is not likely that any really valuable sort will 
long remain undiscovered. 
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